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NEW YORA, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 1), 1877. | case has discouraged the Democrats, which is not surpr sit 


is a little difficult to see how under the ruling of the ¢ iiss \ 
oe oa can get in any evidence tending to show the illegality eithe 
i he W eek, | composition of the Louisiana Returning Board or of its a 
mailers | the Louisiana ease does contain new points. No doubt this 
MHE Electoral Commission, after a full hearing of counsel on | covering upa great deal of trand, but we must again rer 


both sides and a free expression of opinion among themselves, | Teaders that the Commission was not formed to do absolute 
decided on Wednesday week, by a vote of & to 7, that in the case | but to find the simplest and wisest way out of a p 
of Florida they would neither receive nor consider evidence “ which | difficulty and danger. We repeat t 


hat no Commission ean 


was not submitted to the joint convention of the two Houses by the | @n adequate remedy for the Republican performanees in | 


President of the Senate with the different certificates, except such | and Louisiana, and for the shametul bolstering up ot 
as relates to the eligibility of F.C. Humphreys, one of the electors.” and knavery of those States in W hich leading Republic s lay 


id 
by Judges Clifford and Field; and they only secured the exception 


This conelusion was opposed by all the Democratic members a dulged since the election. That remedy must: be so 


| 

| 

| polls, and that it will be found at the polls we have 
in regard to the elector’s qualifications by the aid of Judge Bradley, : 

whose vote was for this purpose joined to theirs. From the testi- | We Say this in the fullest eontidence that ex 
mouy taken on the following day it appeared that Mr. Humphreys that it was not David Dudley Field who got up all the Lat 
was appointed by the United States Cireuit Court, in December, | troubles in Louisiana, and brought the present cloud 


} 


1372, Shipping Commissioner for the port of Pensacola; that he | Demme of J. Madison Wells. There seems in some 4 





. \ ‘ 1 1 ° Vier it] ¥e » 1 lin . ‘ "300.8 } } , 
resigned the office last September, and that the resignation was | ¢!sposition to make us believe that Field . 1 | 
accepted October 2 by Judge Woods, who was at the time in Ohio, | long time, and has passed there under the na OF 4 
one P P P ° ar PS nvee ar 4 on nrall —s a o ¢ . cr 4 
Phe Democratic counsel argued that this resignation was not valid, | 2°, Pinchback, Kellogg, Durell, and more recently ot by 
’ : ° “a ° P | Yio ‘tt ag ah) tttlatie 11) 1} f wy ) , 
because made not to the appointing power, the Cireuit Court, but Pickett, Maddox, and Littlefield, and that what he iste 
to the absent judge. This is a technical objection about which we | GUiting into now in Washington before the House € 
must suppose that there may be two opinions; but that the Com- | his own frauds, perjuries, forgeries, and corruption, ane 
ae ‘ T- . a —— . | ti : 7 toemectenre Bisamwal «vist 3 -_, i. ¢ ¢) , 
mission should again divide on party lines in refusing to allow it, | (Uestioning the Returning Board and its clerks about these | s 
is greater ground for surprise than either of their other votes is a mere attempt on the part of the wretehed wag to hid own 
affords. On the whole question, the Commission reported to Con- | Shame. We trust this is not true, and tat um uy 
gress on Saturday that the vote of Florida was cast through the | Preve an alibi; but if true, we ean tell t 
Hayes electors, and that as regards Mr. Humphreys, “ the evidence efforts at concealment are a failure; that the Rep : has 
does not show that he held the office of Shipping Commissioner on | #ts eye on him, and that his identity with all the Mang nat 
the day when the electors were appointed.” rogues is with them no longer a matter of doubt, and t they 
ene oe = firmly believe that it is his infernal activity under various aliases 
oe - . : Which has so long plunged that unhappy State in disord 
rhis report was at once ratified by the Senate, and of course ob- lee zits 
jected to by the Housg, Mr. Field being ready with a long arraign- 1] ; 
. ; . ea ee, ae He has been, however, to all outward appearances, econy 
ment. A recess was ordered till Monday, when, after a deal ot — . ae : , ; : - ‘ 
: ; : ; tively harmless this week in the political world. though his 
useless talk and an irregular attempt to recommit the subject to a ae : : 
; nies ; ; . behavior in the social sphere has been nothing to boast of. He 
the Commission, the report was rejected by a vote of 168 to 103, . : S : : ~ - 
. bi pas et ee ; .| contemplated on Saturday making the House * filibuster” so as to 
with only one Democrat in the negative. The joint convention of , es ' 
me ‘ i . es : earry the Presidential count over the 4th of Mareh, and = thus 
Zz Congress thereupon reassembled, and as provided by the law ad ; 
e nae , : ’ a < gs ‘iy necessitate a new election cr plunge us into eivil wa r} 
Which constituted the Elcetoral Commission, the Vice-President vil desi | | hed Mond 
s : neaoiae : c design he seems to have 1 hquished on onday, but he 
directed the tellers to announce the vote of Florida in accordance +: a . 
ee ; a ; ne supported his reputation by bringing about two murders New 
With the Commissioners’ decision, ‘‘ the two Houses not coneurring i se ae ‘ — 
: ee a : : : York and eausing a bank defaleation cf a peculiarly ; avated 
in ordering otherwise.” The count then proceeded without inter- ; ‘ ' 
> ‘ ey , oe character in Hartford. He also produced a drunken witness before 
ruption till Louisiana was calied, when the necessary objections ae , ¢ 4] 1 
; an nits his Comittee, thus showing himself the friend of intemperance. He 
were raised, the two Houses separated, and the chief bone of the as - 
ae : : ; He meditates, we believe, organizing Sunday excursions of a predators 
Presidential contest was thrown, stripped apparently of most of its ca 
; ey : . ; character around Washington among Democrat'e members of the 
meat, to the Commission. It should be added as a part of the re- 
; ie ; House, and is making extensive arrangements for producing very 
cord that a disposition on the part of the Democrats to waste time . } i aa “a 
by filibusteri esiieate chatted % ; , bendall bad weather in Mareh. He also *‘runsto and fro” between the 
V hiousterIng Was etlectively cnecket Vy Speaker Wall, WhO ! 6 ‘ > 4} : . 3 
A 5 . nC A peaser hat he Supreme Court-room and the House, but, strange to sav, all his 


promptly sustained a point of order made by Mr. Wilson, of Iowa, 
that the House could refer nothing to the Commission without the 
concurrent ‘action of the Senate. 


Satanie ability seems to desert him when addressing the Tribunal. 
Before that body he is feeble and incoherent, making foolish propo 
sitions and supporting them with arguments that are almost idiotic. 
The decision in the Florida case took all the life out of him for a few 

It is unfortunate that the vote in the Commission has been east | hours. He was depressed and seemed to shun observation, and 
on party lines, as we have said elsewhere, and it is true that Judge | Jost all interest in the Louisiana case. We have compiled the fore- 


4 


sradley has in form determined the resuit in the Florida ease by | going account ef this remarkable man, or deduced it by reasonable 
his casting vote, but it is not true that he has any more power or | inference, from various Republican papers of high standing. 


ought to bear any more responsibility in the matter than either of | - -- 
the judges who voted with him. Judges Miller and Streng are en- There has been a sharp debate in the House, and more or less 


titled to just the same amount of praise or blame as he is and no | excitementin one or two Republican legislatures, over the treatment 
more. Judge Miller by voting the other way might have changed | experienced by the Louisiana Returning Board while in custody for 
the result, and so might Judge Strong, and the ** Hayes men” are | contempt. They are contined in a room in the basement of the 
just as much indebted to them as to Judge Bradley. The Florida | Capitel 


which has been long used for such purposes, and which is 
| 
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neither ery dry, and is doubtless less com- 
outhern or eastern exposure 
i ‘ a gcons” b 
ers of t political 
Is used by tl 
of Fe 1] yin 
\ l \ aul 1} | Wi 
Lic ing Board are entitled to 
1 thesses imprisoned 
j } ke ti) yONe 
soned = fo contempt t 1] 
1 ( 1 ( tied Fauinst t Democratic 
I] lt estions were asked by David Dudley Field 
4 7 un for the Democratic House to subject 
1 ciscomfort An old Trojan like Wells who goes 
ty ( e-room to be examined about his ** judicial | 
| o revolvers and ab e-knife is not, by 
( | ero li sual svmpathy, even i it be not true 
e ] i time killed three men. We presume there a 
ip who have read Wells’s letter d u 
( erly acquainted with bis career who will not wit 
| discharge from “the dungeon” with extreme regret, and 
ceerely that he eould be transferred from it toa warm 
( eell in one of our ead penitentiaries. He is one of a class 
n who have d ¢ the last fifteen years swarmed 
» th ( ) ec, and are now in their last days making almost 
( | yan d ¢ any portion of their career by tempting 
ecta en at the North into defending and exeusing and 
even cry over them. ‘That they should pass away without 
| cu uunishment is a great publie misfortune. 
| » find that Chief-Justiee Church, of the Court of 
has been able to contradict a long and elabo- 
ea t en | 1 Albany correspondent of the Times, of bis 
ij | those of colleag about the Electoral Commis- 
\ Phe Chief-d reported as pronouncing it wildly 
d | ( eagues as expressing themselves in 
( out the Democratic case before the Com- 
0 at had doubts about the constitutionality of 
he but | ed in it as a compromise measure passed in 
e inte of 1] ony,” and while holding that electors | 
d according to the laws of the State were alone compe- 
to cast its \ ‘‘he has never undertaken to determine what 
iestions 1 V arise [ol decision by the counting power consistent 
th this general proposition,” and has expressed no opinion and 
d none as to which of the candidates is entitled to receive 
votes of either of the disputed States. As to his colleagues, he 
et] | ed or alluded to at any of 
eetings, and he does not know their views on any of the 
er Phi vi itisfactory, but we will take the 
offers of sa that the probable cause of putting 
vhich the Chief-Justice contradicts, into his mouth is, 
pt to be a little free in his talks on polities with lively 
press, and is better known in political cireles than is 
Ne for a man in his position. In these days a judge 
ould estle with his interest in polities as with an evil inelina- 
dwhen he sees a fascinating and licentious reporter ap- 
hould arm himself against bim as against Satan in 
i @ GUISE 
last had happy issue out of all his afflictions. 
en the Se failed to conviet him on impeachment the public 
e remembering that he would still be held by the | 
( raul ¢ iby ose jurisdiction there was no question, and 
that he would his d But his ease, after hanging on for 
ear, has at | been brought up, and the Distriet Attorney has 
t ed a nolle prosequ order of the Attorney-General, and with 
mpproval of the P lent. The reason of the order is 
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that there is not proof enough to convict him; of the approval, 


that the poor man has been subjected to a good deal of expense by 


these proceedings, and has gone through a great deal of suffering. 
The Washington correspondents add that ** much sympathy is felt 
for the ex-Secretary by many of his old friends.” Under the cir- 
cumstances it would seem to be not improper to reimburse him for 
his law costs and his enforced idleness out of the publie funds, and 
as he has been used a good deal to damage the party, if the party 


stays in power it seems as if some place ought to be found for him. 
People but surely becoming ashamed of the outery 
agai st this estimable man. We ought to say for Murtagh, Shep- 
herd, and Babeock too, although we have often spoken severely of 
these gentiemen, that they have never believed in Belknap’s guilt, 


and we are 


are slowly 


sure would now be ready to help him in any way in 


ight of the Southern States, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Loauis- 
a. Novel Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia, are 


vefiulters. Four of these have some excuse in having been fora 
ly eg whie sulbjeet to carpet-bag rule in its worst form. The others 
h ve rene except the impoverishment caused by the war. But the 


return of prosperity and the smallness of the amount due begin to 
ul disgrace. 
lor the sake of the national eredit and repute generally the sub- 
ject has been taken up by some of the leading New York financiers, 
and a Board of Arbitration, consisting of five bank presidents, has 
been appointed to mediate between the debtor States and their 
creditors, and arrange some plan of compromise and settlement 
Which the former can carry out and which the latter will be willing 
to accept. Within the last month an agent of this Board has travel- 
led through the South sounding the financial authorities of the default- 
ing States, and there appears to be some prospect that Virginia will 
make an attempt to meet her obligations; but little that North 
Carolina and Tennessee will do so. About the other States nothing 
very certain seems to be known, and probably nothing will be 
known until the present Presidential excitement is over, and the 
future political condition of the South more clearly ascertained. 
Of the expediency to the South of some sort of settlement that will 
satisfy the Northern public, there can be ne sort of question, for 
what the South needs most is capital and immigration, and these 
cannot be looked for on any great scale under dishonored govern- 


nike the continuance of this insolvency a great national 


ments which are unable to borrow in the markets of the world fir 
the execution of any local improvement 

It has been a great week for the bears in Wall Street, and they 
have been assisted in their work by the breik-déwn of the Central 
Railroad Company of New Jersey, has not only to 
contend the depression in the coal trade, but to meet 


which had 
against 
The share- 
veek, and the eritical con- 
dition of the company was explained to them; they were requested 
to advance $3,000,000, which Mr. Knight, the President, told them 
would enable the company to cross the stream that threatened to 
engulf it. For the $3,000,000 so advanced the company would give 
as security $5,000,000 of the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre bonds. At the 
time the offer was made these bonds were selling at 56, so that the 
“collateral” for the loan would have been less than the loan. 
Subscriptions were made to the amount of about $1,250,000, on con- 
dition that these should not be binding unless the whole $3,C00,0C0 
were subscribed. The conditional subscriptions never exeecded 
$1,250,000, and the attempt to tide over failed; meantime the 
Lehigh and Wilkesbarre bonds fell from 56 to 36, so that at the 
latter price the $3,000,000 asked for would have been secured by 
only $1,200,000 “collateral.” The attempt to get money having 
failed, the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Company was turned over to the 
This com- 
pany’s intimate connection with the Central of New Jersey left 
the latter no choice but to be put in charge of a receiver likewise. 


difficulties caused by unwise management in the past. 
holders were convened early in the 


creditors, who were represented by three receivers 
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All these circumstances contributed to the heavy decline in the 


securities of the Central of New Jers-y. whieh beeame the 


pretext 


for a general decline in other stocks. Central New Jersey stocl 
| from 26 to 13°) 5 and the bonds of the company tell from 2 to 
ps | per et nt. All other coal securities, whether o und ¢ nsound 
companies, declined heavily, the largest Gecline havi inl 
Delaware and Hudson stock, which fell from 59 to Qi] kK 
no way connected with the coal trade, fell from *, to 4 per eent 


\side from the stock rossed the attention of 
Wall 

the redemption of another 810,000,000 of 
cease May 12. 0,000,000 called this year, and leaves 


of the old 5.20’s of R65 S70,538.650 vet to ] e ealled. 


pe ulation which en 


ty 1, ahla ‘ ¢ x . 1 ” af s I’, ; : 
Street, the notable events were the eall of the Treasury fon 


= oD ] . 
5.20 bonds, interest to 


Lf 





This makes $ 
The syndi- 
cate, of course, are selling 4', per cent. bonds, and the refunding 
of the debt with the result of reducing the interest 14g per cent. 
winum is making steady headway. No 1 
for gold. The gold in the New York banks has fallen to 
$55,500,000. The price of gold has ranged between 163 and 10519, 


per 


ynds have vet been se d 


Loout 


or, as it Would be more correctiv expressed, the gold value of the 


i 


United States legal-tender note for one dollar has ranged between 


$0.9433 and S0.9472. 


Parliament was opened in England on the appointed day by the 


(Queen in person. Hier speech contained the usual commonplace 


rehearsal of things with which everybody was familiar, and ex- 


} 


pressed no opinion on the Turkish imbroglio bevond a belief that 


the proof revealed by the Conference of a general 


agreement 


fail to have a material effect on 


among the European Powers cannot 
the condition and government of Turkey. The Opposition did not 
inove an amendment to the Address on the Turkish question, ap- 
parently not having sufficiently full information, but the 
the Government was severely criticised by the Marquis of Harting- 
ton in the Commons, and the Duke of Argyll and Earl Granville in 
the Lords, who demanded that the Ministry should not let matters 
stand as they are, and should adopt an active policy of some kind. 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Saiisbury, on the other hand, main- 
tained that the coercion of Turkey would mean not simply the pro- 
tection of the Christians, but the break-up of the Empire, the result 
ef which would probably be general European disorder, and there- 
fore was not to be lightly entertained. Sir Stafford Northcote, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, ridiculed the rew Turkish constitution, 
as Lowd Salisbury had already done in his despatches. 
tion by the Sultan of the power of unseating and banishing mem- 


The reten- 


bers of the Chamber of Deputies naturally gives an air of fragility 
to the scheme. The Blue Book containing the despatches relating 
to the Eastern Question has been published, and the main points 
revealed by it are the substantial identity of views and interest be- 
tween Austria and England; the firm determination of the English 
Government from the outset to insist on guaranties, while opposing 
an occupation by a foreign military ferce ; the total want of faith on 
Lord Salisbury’s part in Turkish promises of reform, and the plain- 
ness with which Turkey was given to understand that if she re- 
jected the proposals of the Conference she would have to face the 
consequences alone. 
in spirit between the instructions as first issued and the conces- 
sions with which at the close Lord Salisbury agreed to be content. 


There is, however, a good deal of discrepancy 


The causes of Midhat Pasha’s fall are not much clearer than 
they were a week ago. He himself ascribes it to Russian intrigue, 
which is perhaps the theory most flattering to his self love, but 
Prince Bismarck is reported to have attributed it recently to what 
ladies eall “ bad habits,” or, in plain English, drunkenness. Edhem 
Pasha, who succeeds him, is pronounced by the same authority the 
one incorruptible Turk left—we presume he means in high 
places; but then an incorruptible Turk is not likely to 


a reformer, or very euger to meet Western demands As a general 


} 


rule. the more civilized a Turk is. and the broader his views, and 





course of 


be much of 
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. 
the deeper his passion for progress,” t I | ’ 
‘seen,’ as our politicians sv Not r could bett 

t ti s ] ! ’ ’ 
pel ( ( Turk ( 
if { ts ol ( s 
}) Cre }! cLEt Ly _ 
| diplomatic ¢ | | 
he late Conference is said to ] ’ 
noticing General Ty | 
abrogated the ‘Treaty of Paris bv re 
Powers. It says that the Turkish representatives ret 
in the presence of these remarks because they wet 
the other members were astonished by ther i 
sion, if truly reported, is net likely to prove thy 
peace at St. Petersburg. 

Penee with Serv We s s 
it is said, with the consent or com ame of R 
placate Austria, or, at all events, t1 
end to hostilities on her immediate 1 I 
demand for material guaranties, but asks Ser ) 
matic representation at Belgrad 
and Armenians ; to proteet Turkish \ 
of armed bands: to put down se é ~ 
fortresses in good rep 1 The the | 
With that of Ser Lo 1 « { s CAE 
the Jews and Arm the opp y>whrin 
to the commercial rivalry of the = | 
via ieeede Mo Vt 0) ij i il 1) ) ) 
basis of a rectification ot ‘ 
things at different times) both towards Aust: nd Turks Kr 
Austria the Principality would like t! port of Cattaro, 
lies only one hour from the Montenegrin line, but t | 
would like, and has long sought, « the ‘ 
Herzegovina whieh pushes into Monteneg ming tl { 
of Niksies, and on the south ; » of territory that we 
Podgoritza and bring the line fairly @ to the Lake of Seut 
In the meantime all the news from Russia is 1 *and more w 
like Aditi Nal ¢ ss r¢ l y The yy I 
troops on the Pruth co ‘ 

The resignation of the Russian ( ct I 1 Minister ¢ 
Foreign Affairs, Prince Gortchakoty, after over fifty years of service 
is hkely to increase the hesitation and ¢ arrassment whi tne 
Emperor undoubtedly feeis the prosp f hos vith 





Turkey. 


debted. 


Ihe empire has had no minister to whom it 
+ , ” ) } ; — “> 

He was mainly instrumental, while at Vienna 12533, in 

Austria from joining the Anglo-Freneh allianee, and after- 


wards, when he succeeded Count Nesselrode in the For 


] ; » 
Keeplngs 


in preventing the Polish insurr moin Psoz fi ( y 
general conflagration. It was to h hat t | d C- 
cessful step of disregarding the Tre of Pi ad introdt FG 
Pregl -y ] ) —r a s ’ - 7 ’ 
Russian war vessels once more into the Black Sea was due. rhe 
lance . . > Y3y,) — . >) { } ly ry i4] > 
long game of Giplomacv in Wi h he ] b 1 engaged with Bis 


marek ever since the Jatter rose into prominence in 
admirably M. Klaezko’s 
Two the 


political 


Is60 has been 
deseribed in ost interesting book, ‘ The 
and instructive ot 
Gortchakofi’s succes 

received his first training 
world Ir4x, 


entered on his 


Chancellors,’ perhaps most curious 


. = ; . lie yo ¢ y 
recent contributions to hterature. 


has been the more remarkable because he 
in and inherite 


entirely passed away. 


. 2 trogditiang - . hig > } 
{ the traditions of a which, since hats 


For many years after he 


career the affairs of Continental Europe were managed by three or 


four virtually absolute monarchs, with little more regard to popu- 
lar sentiment or to most of the considerations which are now all- 
powerful in diplomacy than to the wind. He not only passed 
through the change of régime without damage, however, but he 
distingnished himself fully as much in the new Europe 

ld one 
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ce | ‘ 
! f beth pa It is not after all 
i] I re e | 
= » to ne 
} ‘ hye ) iowled ‘ 
I those Republiea 10 
erp vy in glowing cojors the ruin and devasta- 
d follow from Tile election, and the depravity and 
0 ol porting him, but even of contemplating 
ealm the | lity of J uccess, have for three months been 
( ot neidents of American politics, 
d be M o vet excited. In fact, we are all 
‘ ine his faee, and says smil- 
( ) e ¢ It was an exciting time 
y And Lmiribl 1 people are behaving! There- 
Ly we j diate result of the decision of the 
( 1 @Ne much |e ber interest t 1 its remote 
a it ‘| ( to see that the remote results of 
( e th vy in both houses cf Congress 
‘ ot inanner in Which State Returning 
Is ! ( ( | I passing oO the farm of the elee- 
ao | the dav of the caunt in February to see 
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hether the State lwrities would not send in a new vote by 
‘ ‘ quo warranto, or order a fresh canvass, would be in the | 
highest degree embarrassing, if not dangerous. Indeed, it is difti- 


cult to avoid the conclusion that such a precedent would speedily 
reduce the State vote to an empty form, and throw the election of the 
President into the hands of one or both houses of Congress, and this 
) ply whenever the States failed to eleet by giving a clear 
niujority to one candidate, but whenever the Congressional major- 
itv Was not satistied with ** the face of the returns.” It must not 


supposed that because this danger seems small now it would re- 
main small. One needs only a very slight acquaintance with the 
temper which t bulk of Washington politicians bring to the con- 
deration of matte fiecting their own retention of office, the 
distribution of | pat ( nd the interests of their party 
enerally, to. foresee how rapidly, if the power of tinkering 
he r were onee coneeded to them, the passion for * do- 
bstantial justice would grow on them. They would 

at every election either 1 so) 6deeply impressed with the 
t importance to the morals and happiness of 40,000,000 cf 
ople of keeping one party in for another term, or of expelling 
othe rtyv tefore it had completed the ruin of our institutions, 

they would stick at no trifles in attaining theirends. The vote 

No ber would simply be the beginning of a vast investigation 
»the frauds and violence committed at and preceding the election 

0 the country, Which would certainly last until the fourth of 


March, if not longer, and the result of which every child over ten 





ould be able to prediet with accuracy. Had the Commission 
idopted the view of their power presented by the Democrats in the 
Florida matter, we have no hesitation in saying that the enormous 


change 1 the strueture of the government above indicated would, 
to all intents and purposes, have been begun. 
Nor is the decision by any means a triumph for the Republicans, 


t may help to elect Hayes. It puts the seal of con- 
e theory of the relation of the Federal Government 


, ; , +? 
aempnatian On to 


» the st hich the extreme Republicans have been maintain- 
ly EVE nee the war, and which has been carried out with sueh 
bad 1 lts j case of Louisiana—we mean the paternal theory 
which lke lederal Government the ez-oficio guardian and 
special providence of a large body of Southern voters, and 
ives Conere the power which Mr. Boutwell’s committee 
l the Mississippi case, to investigate the manner in 
h the S horit do their police duty at and before 


~f ( to } 


il condition 


Territori: 
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til such time a ts civilization comes up to the standard 

1 by hostile 1 tv of the opposi party in Congress. 

] Ppene that at t late eleetion t} State CGovernimen: of 

| ida was | t how won will 1 happen lin? 

| ( ‘ le] Tire 1) ) theory of ¢ I Val } mv \ rk in 

[r=] thes ould happen to be a Repablican majority in both 

d not ied with the vote sent up from that 

- ( V oti r =< the 1 St | al Demoerntie Governor and 
bBo rd Of State Can e] » 

[t is, of course, to be regretted that the judges of the Supreme 


Court on the Commission should have been divided on party lines 


ision; that one or two of the Democratic judges 


in giving their dec 
should not have seen fit, when the majority was certain, to vote 
with i ereater 
moral weight with the country, and to prevent even the slight loss 


inorder to give the judgment of the Commission 


of prestige which results from the presumption that the opinions 
of the gut there is 
afier a Democrats 


how til 


judges have been colored by their polities. 
1] and if the 


subinitting to 


nothing surprising in the result, 
1 the the 
judgments pronounced by their politics] adversaries which 
protit by it 
and expediency 
of the the had 
<o plain that neither the judges, nor any other honest and well- 
could differed them, there would have 
been no controversy at all. The diflerence of opinion which has 
shown itself in the Commission is exactly what might have been 
there is a great deal to be said on 


end patience and good temper in 
assuredly 
lity and 


Commissioners 


displaved thus far, they will 
If the law 


now before 


ong run. mor, 


CONTLOVErSS been 


informed men, have on 


expected over a matter in whicl 
both sides, and there is, except in the case of Senator Morton, no 
it has been reached after full consideration, 
Nor do those who opposed the Coni- 


reason to doubt that 
and with a desire to do right. 
Inission from the beginning make their position now any more t 
ble than it has ever been by pointing to the political line of divi- 


ha- 


| sion, and saying that this was what they always expected, and is 





the reason why they denounced the plan of reference. Its friends 
never said the Commission would be unanimous, and never sug- 
gested that it would have to be unanimous, or that the majority on 
either side would have to be large in order to command respect for 
the judgment. What they said was that it was a body with which 
the disputants would be satisfied, and whose decisions, whether 
they emanated from the whole fifteen or from eight, would be a 
sufficiently near approach to rightness to furrish a safe way,.out of 
our present troubles. The objections made to it now are, as they 
have been from‘the beginning, only tenable on the theory that the 
Commission ought to,be composed of angelstand do pure justice, 
ict being that it is composed of men and seeks to end a 
human controversy by rough human methods. 


‘ ; 
’ t 
the ft 


CCIDENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


RAILROAD A 
|" is pow nearly two months since the occurrence of the Ashta- 

bula railroad disaster, and the discussion occasioned by it has ap- 
parently ceased. Neither does the accident nor the discussion seem 
to have resulted in anything very tangible. Undoubtedly railroad 
officials are subjecting their bridges to more thorough examination 
than heretofore, and there has been a general screwing up of lvose 
nuts and inspection of stiingers. Travel by rail is safer than it was 
by so much, and it will probably be some months before we have 
another holocaust. Meanwhile, the Ashtabula aecident has illus- 
trated one thing to which much too little attention has been called ; 
we mean the very great importance to the community of investiga- 
tions, at once public, thorough, and scientific, into the causcs of 
railroad disasters. By such disasters and by shipwreck only are lives 
in these days sacrificed by the seore, and yet, except through the 
clumsy machinery of a coroner’s jury, hardly anywhere in America 
is there the slightest provision made for enquiry into them. Here 
In four cases out of five some one is respon- 
carelessness somewhere, or a false 


are wholesale killings. 


sible for them; there bas been 
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economy has been practised, or a defective discipline maintained, 


t\ 


er some applianee of safety dispensed with, or some one bas run 


for luck and taken his chanees. In other cases of manslaughter. 
and even of homicide, we do not usually leave the investigations 
into the circumstances aceompanving the killing wh n the 
hands of those responsible for it. In the case of railroad accidents 


this practically is exactly what is done. The regular tribunal to 
investigate the Ashtabula disaster—tor instance. some loerl coroner 
and his jury—would never have elicit \ 
The special board of experts which the Legislature of Ohio set to 
work has brought to light facts which it is not too much to say 
have before this affected the condition of half the railroad bridge: 
of the country, and the security of the whole travelling public 

We have been led to refer to this subject i 


more especially, as the 


public apathy in regard to it seems to be founded on something 
\ 


lance to reason. It is argued that. with a 


system so complicated and high-pressure in its nature as our travel 


vhich bears a resemb 


vi 


by rail, a certain pereentage of accident is inevitable; that the 
present percentage in America is alaost miraculously small; that 
in Great Britain all accidents on railroads are publicly investigated 
aud reported upon by Government inspectors, and yet in Great 
Britain accidents are more frequent and the percentage of casualties 
greater than in this country; and, therefore, such investigations 
would be of no special benefit. 
to deny that travel by railin America is in itself wonderfully free 


and, in advance, we concede to those to whose skill and 


Now, we are in noways disposed 


from risk ; 
care this safety is due all the credit which is elaimed for them. 


When it comes, however, to comparisons, that is another matter 


sometimes, also, they are 


They are proverbially odious things ; 
harmful. This contrast of the safety of American railroad travel 
with the alleged comparative danger of that of Great Britain is not 
particularly odious, but to us it is most harmful. It blocks im- 
provement. It fosters that pleasing faith, to which we are all 
so prone, that we have from others, at least, nothing to learn in this 
respect. 

It :o happens, also, as we propose to show, that the commonly 
received idea of the comparative safety of American railroad travel 
is wholly erroneous. It grows out of the facts elicited from the 
ia which 


some attempt to get railroad statistics is made, and where railroad 


statisties of certain loc ities, especially Massachusetts, 


} 


accidents are of comparatively rare occurrence. In the country as 


a whole, what was alleged against us twenty years ago is true to- 


day: railroad travel in the United States is accom 


greater degree of risk to life and limb than in Great Britain, or, 
indeed, in any other country of advanced civilization on earth. 


The difference is tl 


1vt in other countries the statistics of aeeident 
are carefully compiled, while in this country, exeapt very loealls 
compiled at all. Still an approximation ¢ 
and, rough as it is, it will be found, we fanev, in its results as econ- 
clusive as it is unexpected 

We will take Great Britain for example, and analyze the com- 
parison which has been referred to and is so often beard. Of late 
years, owing to a vast increase in the traffic of the lines and the 
number of trains run upon them, there has been an alarming in- 
crease of railroad accidents in that country, though, in proportion to 
the persons carried, there do not seem tohave been more casualties 
than formerly. For instance, duri:g the three years 1347-0 about 
58,000,000 passenger journeys were annually made, and an average 
number of twelve passengers were killed from causes bevond their 
own control, or one passenger to each 4,709,000 eirried. In 1374 
nearly 500,000.000 passengers were carried and eighty-six 1 
killed from causes beyond their own control, or one pass rt 
each 5,500,000 carried. Yet in i874 the disasters were peculiarly 
fatal. During the vear 1875 in Great Britain 597,009,090 passen- 


gers, exclusive of season-ticket holders, were conveyed, of whom 


134 were killed and 1.806 injured from all causes, while from causes 
beyond their own control seventeen were killed and 1,212 1 l 


Here, then, are statistics worth something: we have a basis to start 


rom. From all causes one passenger out of every 3,300,000 who 
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“Lby rail in Great Britain was killed IS7S- and’ on 
P29 000 was inj ired. 

Purning now to Am 
Ves \ ris the utte rbsen ) j . 
Liat ‘ Mudie, but tl - | 
au f State Veussachusetos, ft 
cannot generalize from them so as to tide the whole 
There are, too, more passengers carried muds of G 
Britain in one ve now ‘ \ 
forty vears. Tog th 1 good b ( 
ancing one year, including a Revere d \ 
whieh sees no disaster at all, we sheall tye) 1) 
time in the ease of Miussaehusetts daring w \ 
change. Leaving loeal out o be 
as a basis for certain approximations, we Is ; 
for itis little better, as respects the whole «> 

Fora tew vears past the Rail : 
reeord as eould of railroad disasters. D 
1873-6 it has reported on an average E100 a ( 
ing in Zoo deaths and 1LQh) ease injurv. How 
of those killed and injured were piss 
were employes, We have no mens of ! N 
tell how many deaths o 
lessness of the suiferers. How y 
are Worth, it remains to as i) ) 


few States is reported with more or eeuracy. WW 
the number of miles of read in the Un 1 States \ 
the Massachusetts returns, 15,500 pass 


to each mile of roid in that State, w .in New E 


whole, the reporicd number is only 8,70) Oatsid New |] " 
no: more than fuur or five States pret L to anv inform 
subject, and New York is not one of those fo Pennsyvl 
Vania professes to carry annually 4.70) pass 3 to each 
Ohio, 2,400; Miehigan, 1.53). There is some : yt 
ous about such statisties, but th we have. Thess 
named include more than a quart vurt of the railroad mileage ot 
th l nited Sta ( Phi i\ j YOO p WW 
nile. Supposing taat this ay rs holds throughou 
a’ manifest over-estimat | of 335.259.0090 
passengers annually carried on the railroads of the United § 
or less than half the num ( lL on the raih ( 
Britain. Of this nunibet on { l ) 
L.300,00) was led. o1 ") SIX iv ty 4 
and one in each 339,000 was injured In Gr 11 
13 cases of injury were reported to ¢ ( 
four injuries to one death in An i r ; 
statistical weakness. Neither is G,009 
holders of season tickets over t roads of G tb 1, Who, if 
computed by the method in use in Massachusetts, would ine 
the British total of passenyg ) lv carrie ny omMoO { 0 
per cent., to 851,000,000. Supposing, therefore, by way of 
mary, that nine out of ten « ho whom we know to have been 
killed in the At | 1} tram acements we ) ves, to t} 
the nine out of ten of the passengers killed on the British road 
W DOS d whos Ww a ic ft LUCIT OWD VN nt i 1 1 allow ithe ) 
Li} W Ve ] rel in 0) t ( { | \ a L re f 
ith nuit ty ) ) iis ‘ Ay li 4) ra fa} 1] 
trv have t : f ] eas Hmong them As toc of 
\ | nO ) fou is ever rr ) i I i}! 
P S ( valuable cone] mtob I | 
tfroma se fig t bsolutely witho reiable 
I ls S \ hard vorthy, indeed 2 C] d 
in this respe \ fe Ineh ( ized countries Meanwhile, 
er, so ft the direct point at issue is concerned —t 
commonly receive | idea that travel bv rail is in this country peea- 
liarly free from danger, mach more s>) than in Engtend 
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hy Ww to be a complet \ | mitributors and he received from them information which was all s 
| pereenta of deaths and | ! valuvdle to the 2 because the press was fettered, and becaus 
i6Th ' |)? j of For le had become the most important ex 
1 ‘ , buris { ( nd Italian wa | 
; 3 had mal hoht the sub- 
) mi hale tati to ] the Foreign 
0) ‘ | vl w ly ive way the representa- 
‘ i I haets i 7, P . 
{ «t Ly) t \ iit Union 
sa i ly varne | wrainst considers - 
\\ ' ; 
il ! } if i) a8) fea never reiused me 
ne ( ; .. 2 we cel iN ' : i f exn ne my convictions : he allowed me fair play. When 
ov L ver I him my article on President Lincoln, just after his assassination, he 
, ’ { nd} cried, and seat it to th press, and said: ** Not one word will be changed 
P t | \t least it should be no | in that.” He was in his own way, a sentimental man ; and his outbursts of 
seh tivation that in | sentiment were all the more touching as e@oming from a man who was so 
rh .f t lh Iso more anecidents | robust, so hard, so unflinehing Mac trinmoh of the American cause, | 
t 1 Sed i” wim almost ashamed to say it, was my definitive triumph with hits. Every- 
_ | body had warned him against my opinions, and, after all, I had happened 
; toboiathe rier. Peom that tim: Tmiay sav that he allowed me the free 
Pi Pol bat? . ° , ° 
»of the / Of course, he always preserved nominally his dictato- 
aris, January 245, 187; rial rights : practically, he allows 1 m> to write on anything I pleased, and 
‘At | if person of Fran hie ¢ ! suite Lime oftea oa difi-ali points of policy. 
I} ii 1, bul he has been sit Chere was one point, however, on which we never could agree, and I 


jitterly regret now not having shown more tenacity on this painful subject. 
and he hadthe hardy qualities ofa | [had spent a part of my youth in Germany, and knew the depth and seri 


it had only one hundred sub- | ousness of the German aspirations for unity. Buloz had espoused with 


um seMforts andl y ‘ranc> made it the most important | much warmth the cause of Italian unity ; he was a friend of Cavour, and 

n the French mind in the nineteenth century. Ihave known him } did better service than any other Frenchman to the Italian cause. I tried 
intim y for more than twenty years, and can only remember now his | at that time to show him that German unity was as much a European ne- 
remarkable | rling qualities. When T brought him my first article | cessity as Italian unity. I gave him an article on the subject after a 





I did not tal ie precaution to bring him any introduction, and I did | journey which I hal made in Germiny. He took it with reluctance, 


; 
W Ife was absolut Impervious to? mmendations, and be it said to | and it appeared under the name of M. de Mars, the editor of the ; 
his credit he had son mpathy for unknown young men. [did not enter | Rerve, as I could not at that time sign my name to the article, { 
Without e@ 1 Ul { room in the Rue St. Benoit, which Philaréte | for reasons which it is useless to state here. This article was, I 
Ch led the ** cavern of ¢ is’ (Buloz had lost the use of one | believe, very moderate, but gave great oence to our Foreign Office, 
é I terri I ived me very well, a enquired, ‘* Have you | and to the host of ministers whom we still kept at the German courts. 
{ walk in my garden ?° ‘7 rden was a small plot | Buloz this time thought that I was completely in error; my views were xt 
* | fl 1 only a few trees and shrubs, which | ¢ ymplete variance with all the reports which came from Germany. | aban- 
t between th high walls, and could only receive | doned the German question for ever, and even after Sadowa, when I made Hy 
t mynetita LD me who L was, whether intended to give | a journey to Austria and Bohemia, I did not feel tempted to touch it 


my to ture, to cultivate it only as a pastime. Why had | again in the Rerve. And I was wrong, for a man ought always to do 


¢ | 


t not | the contrary of what Fontenelle advised—whon he thinks he has the truth 





in his hand he ought always to open it. J am convinced now, as I was 


on, and or WI when he had something useful to say. | then, that the Germans might have accomplished their unity without in- i 

{ mn) ly the real men of letters—vain, self-glorious, | flicting such wounds on France as ean never be curel; that France ought : 
foolish tu thevare. Imustallow them a littlespace in the Rerwe, but | not to have stood in the way of the national movement in Germany ; and 

t ef Iw to the men who kuow things professionally, | that if she had shown to Ger.niny hilf the sympathy which she showed to } 

Ur f this nation.” IT was not a man of let- | Italy, even without going to arms for her, she would have preserved her 

lw 1 miabl * You are a | ancient territory, and Europe would not be what it is now, the nations 

ma ts » | 3 0) alway ked for one who could | would not be all in arms, and the two most civilized countries of the Con- 

l pul 1 rood TF 1. You scientific men are | tinent would be friends instead of enemies, 
; et Rees You cannot be approached. 1] Buloz was a true patriot ; he loved the honor and glory of France. He 
I don’t believe in popular science. I | had never been a friend of the Empire, but he tried to facilitate more than 


LI believe that if the public cannot understand its | to hinder the action of the E npire when it could serve the real interests of 


n ’ t he made awa its general results, of its philosophi the country. His position during the Empire was one of extreme difficuity ; 


t t was exactly my programme, and we understood each | the Perwe, which had not been very prosperous in the time of Louis Philippe, 

foot I lL no dif ty with my first article, nor with those | when it pages were filled with the works of men and women of genius, 

“\ I submitted meekly to the discipline of Buloz, and a bet- | of Musset, of Mérim¢e, of Guizot, of Madame Sind, of Victor Hugo, and 

t tea - of marl never found in my life, as well as a more intel- others, had beeo:ne very prosperous since the 24 of Deeember. The Libe- 

ligent } i f the necessities of a Review. ‘* Look at me,” he said to | rals, who could have no papers of their own, were content to find allu- 

“ I don’t understand vou the public will not.’ And he | sions and r grets, Which, under the pen of clever writers like Prevost-Paradol 

\ { til he completely mastered the meaning of my words. | and Foreade, had all the charms of the best literature combined with the 

WW iT lo if hours which we spent tozether o proof- | coneeale] passion for liberty. In the silence of public opinion, the appear- 

' ova ici Ts l an f ¢ ‘y number became an event ; but the fate of the Reene hang 

felt n W.t3 satis: | uoon the thread of the ministerial and imperial will.- How many anxious 

! if ‘ ! li ¢ a be, dl ys an l ve tis al l Buloz pass ! how he was obliged to watch every sentence, 

\\ w@ Am ma) in | lowed me to ehange my subject every word! [i is enough to say of him that he /ired during these terrible 

t} r his writ t ial depu u yeu What did you do during the Terror ?” asked somebody of Sieyés. 

vl w | \ f to lim a f H : live Lals», bat he dil not live silent: he spoke, and he 

[h con, and with some lway xt by the ol cause of liberalism and free institutions, Every 

, thy N " rh 1 OW \ temotation was oferel him by the Empire ; this obseure. self-made man 

f pa ul 2 W Baioz vel many @ | never flinched —he was that rare and admirable thing, a man of conscience, 

t from h licia the | tee, and even durin: the Empire | And so he became a power, and potentates and ambassadors, and kings 
wa lft 1 Lt r:with then, assoneofthem ° and ministers hal to tak? him into aecount. 
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The war of 1870 was his death-blow, He would not, he could not 
believe the fatal truth. Ue remaine lin Paris during the sieze, and cor- 
‘ted his proof-sheets amid the sound of the distar ins. Tsaw ts 
after the Commune: he was inconselable. This interest ino publ {Tuirs 
was almost gone : he was an Orléanist, and in tl most stringent times of 
the Empire had never ref 1 the columns of the PR toa prin fm 


leans. lie was also a great admirer of M. Thiers, He did not understand 
why M. Thiers and the Orléans did not work in harmony, He did not un- 
derstand the visit of the Comte de Paris to Frohsdort 
hostile to the Legitimist party 


veneration. 


Asa scientific, historical, and literary periodical the Reeve had pre 
served all its importance ; its political role was finished, Forcade was 
gone; his clear and brilliant mind had been obscured by madness.  Buloz 


was ill; his last days were embittered by those deep affiictions which prepare 
a man for death—he had lost his eldest son: I will not even allude to other 
troubles, which were too great for him. When he saw one of the writers of 


the old days (for he had almost ceased to see the new contributors), he had 
rht, this 


a moment of satisfaction ; but to his visitors it was a pitiful si 
strong man completely unnerved, Jike an oak which has been uprooted and 
is lying on the ground with its broken branches and withered foliage. 
Duloz has been accused, by a whole generation of littérateurs, of great 
avarice. He certainty has left a large fortune ; but Tecan only say that after 
I had been a few years in the service of the Rerue he doubled my salary 
without my asking for it, and he would not even receive my thanks. 1 would 
not mention this detail if it were not in order to do justice toa man who, 
with all his defects, deserves to be praised for his good and creat qualities 
(and for qualities which have at all times been very rare), and esy ecially for 
his extraordinary devotion to a great political and intellectual work. Of 


him it can be well said, ** Exegit monumentum.,” 


GERMAN HOME. LIFE.* 


FreipurG, January 15. 1877 
‘i is surprising to find a foreign lady possessed of so intimate a know- 
ledge of German life, down to its minutest and most insignificant 
details, as is displayed on alinost every page of the book whose title is given 
below ; but it is still more surprising to see that what she proves to be so 
well acquainted with is so httle understood. The justice of the first part 
of my proposition is not impaired by the fact that quite a rich harvest of 
blunders—some of them very ridiculous—might be gathered from these 
pages. Really to know a people it is certainly indispensable to have a 
somewhat thorough knowledge of its languege. To this our kheen-sighted 
critic, whose strong little fingers tear *t our cousins German” into such nice 
little shreds with charming grace, accompanied by full-toned, good-humored 
laughter, can lay no claim. The few German phrases and words that are 
strewn in here and there furnish abundant preof ef that. I lay no stress 


on such mistakes as ** mit derer Art Leute” (p. 283) ; but to speak of the 
Empfindlichkeit of the young ladies (p. 178) where their Hicptindsamher 
is meant, shows that the author is not quite es completely master of her 
subject as she thinks. I honestly believe that no false patriotism has be- 


trayed me into getting ( mpfindlich, because I have beep taught that, while 








we Germans supposed ourselves to stand. on the average, on about the same 
level as the other great nations of the earth, the distance bétween us and 
our cousins on the other side of the Channel is so enormous as almost t 
defy all calculation. Yet I must confess that my ears were **empfindlich * 
enough to make me heave a deep sigh on being introduced to the Fris:v- 
seinn, a real monster of a word, which I had never before met with in my 
life. Extraordinary, indeed, must have teen the circumstances which had 
kept me from*making its acquaintance ; for our author assures us repeated!) 
that the unfortunate being afflicted with this excruciating title is an un- 
avoidable appendage of every German household of the ** middle class.” 
On this I take issue with her. I belong to this class, and profess to know 
something of its way of living in all the different parts of Germany ; and 
there is not a single family among my pretty numerous friends and ac- 
quaintanees to which the hairdresser is a daily visitor. She is ea rere aris, 
and her appearance marks the epoch of a bal! 

It will, perhaps, be considered almost mean to pi k a quarrel with a 
lady about this hairdresser question. I beg to differ. This Frise us 
is an illustration of what, to me, seem to be fundamental defects of 
the whole work. is creature, which, if only on a unt of its name, 
should not be tolerated in any decent household, is certainly no tigment 

**German Home. Life Reprinted from # ers Magaz New Y¥« rk - 


D. Appleton & Co. 1876 
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t isertion the s ne ane hall ‘ 
fas to be almost whe t rt 
( rd she til thru 
ty reg ear aier 
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en bv themselves, the autl is not ird 
vit { the Germans have about as many great men 

Lt] pall essential things, theiraverage men do not 
] th others Now, ask those men who need not shun 
( » ben ! lv, from whom it is th received 

f t | mid ninety-nine out of a hundred will an 
‘ nts hesitation My mother.” And this could not 
\ t! lie woman is aslave of the ring: for 


husband 


beer and skittles ; 


the cakes and ale ; for 


for her the 


iorewing, for the 
| t toiling and spinning, for him the 


rrecedent and the stocking of virtue, for him the paradings 
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lL prancit > for her the nippings and screwings, for him the pipings 
and dianeings : for her the dripping-jar and the meal-tub, for him = stars 
nal ga nd general gallooning, glitter, and sublimity ” (p. 230). Ask 
three further, what is the best thing they have learned from their 
roth d they will answer with one voice: **'To do my duty, though it 
bie If that picture were true they could only have learned from 
! ( ives too 
| fiermen J/ausfram is not ‘tan upper servant,” though she has many 
tl Which the English gentleman of the middle class is happy 
et eto put on the shoulders not only of his upper but even 
j vints Phe German J/ausfrau does them, and she does them 
ch \ x she is after all net an upper servant but the Jlausfran 
be } es them forher/on e. Has it never occurred to the author that. 
if the: re drawn by her were true to the life, there could be no such 
thi home, sweet home” in Germany ? It has, and she directly 
cet { there is sucha thing *We are accustomed to think of Ger- 
nT t} hey are a domestic people. The truth is that of domesticities 
there el h and to spare ; but of domestic life, as we understand it, 
litt r nothing Revend eating, drinking, and sleeping under one roof 
the sexes | little in common” (p. 280). How, then, is it that the Ger- 
mans have name for a thing which they do not know? The German 
Lh is ‘ full of meaning as the English home. How, then, isit that 
there are considerably more derivatives from this Z/eim, as full of the deep- 
est meaning asthe root itself, than there are from the English Jome ? What, 
ther the solution of the riddle that the author, knowing German life so 
wel even failed to discover the existence of what she intended to de- 
SCT 4 It is not difficult gives it herself, * llow 


to find the answer : she 


ny English ladies are so enthusiastic for Germany and the 


. that von 


German life?) Simply 


li 


English—free to take all that 
Kvery page furnishes proof that this is the spirit with 


ecause thev are is 


pDiea ant’ ~ 1). 


which the author has lived in Germany, and this state of mind has unfitted 
her for the task towhich her intellectual faculties are fully equal. No mere 
critic will ever really understand a people : in order to do that it is abso- 
lu necessary to feel for it and with it. 
, who | 
Correspondence. 
WHAT CONSTITUTES A FAIR ELECTION ? 
7 Hii Mprror or The Nattox 


his 


| the conditions which seemed to him necessary to a fair election, 


’. Francis Lieber, in ‘Civil Liberty and Self-Government,’ 


| n of this eminent man so far as it is applicable to the 
| na. Ile names seven conditions as essential to a fair 
‘ vhich seein to have been more or less wanting in the 
~ ‘ 
Pa 421, < lition Number 3.] 

All must be shperintended by election judges and officers in- 
depend executive or any organized or unorganized power of the 
Goy 

Page 421, Condition Number 4. | 
“The elk n returns ought to be made so that they are not subject to 
any falsificat They must not be fingered by the Government officers.” 


Page 422, Condition Number 7. ] 
‘claiming the 

lact and then, as 
wh wrong.” 


apparent judgment ought not to have com- 


the law expresses it. insist on deriving 
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last clause bears on the question as to how far the Republican 


party can legally profit by the state of violence that has prevailed in 


i siana. Some impartial men, both Independents and Republicans, 

{ t the party in power are guilty of eriminal negligence in not 
lidintaining the peace nor repressing violence. Charles Nordhoff, on page 
ly of *'The Cotton States in 1875,” says : 


‘The injury done to a community by the total failure of its rulers to 
niuiintain order, repress crime, and execute justice is more seriously felt: in 
ana than in any other of the States of which Iam speaking. Itisa 
nder to me that society has not entirely gone to pieces in that State “ 

a staff correspondent of t 


Later, Mr. Z. L. White, he 7 
to that paper, dated New Orleans, Dec. 7, 





thune, in a letter 


says 


**T will not say that Gov. Kellogg and other Republican politicians of 
Louisiana wished the disorder to continue during the campaign, in order 
that the Republican party might have a pretext for throwing out the votes 
of enough polls in the State to destroy any majority the Democrats might 
get ; but it has sometimes seemed so to me. The evident satisfaction with 
which the Republicans at the Custom-House exhibited any aflidavit which 
described a murder more atrocious than another, was a fact that was re 
marked by every newspaper correspondent who visited Republican head- 
A murder was worth hundreds of votes to them, and they coald 
not conceal their pleasure at discovering it.” 


quarters, 


Yours very truly. Lyvan B. PARSIHALL. 


FARMER VILLAGE, N. Y., February 2, 1877 


THE ELECTOR NOT A DELEGATE. 


‘Yo Tue Eprror or THe Nation : 


Sir: I desire, through your paper, to call the attention of the Republi- 
can organs to the *‘ outrageous” and, in the partisan view, ‘* treasonable” 
language of Judge Stanley Matthews, one of the Republican counsel in the 
case now pending before the Electoral Commission. In his argument 
before that body on Feb. 3 he spoke as follows (I quote from the special 


despatch to the Boston Dai/y Globe of Feb. 5): 


‘* The election of the two high officers is not a particular election either 
according to the spirit of the Constitution, the meaning of its framers, the 
interpretation of the generation which adopted it, or the practice under it. 
There is a select body of men in each State who constitute the constitutional 
body who are to make that election, and I need not remind the Tribunal 
that they ave a right to make a selection as well as an election, It 
altogether, in my judgment, a mistake to suppose that the electoral bodies 
are delegaies representing the State, or the people of a State, as a@yents to 
accomplish their will. They not only have the power in the sense of might, 
but they have authority in the sense of right, to vote upon the day named 
for the persons who, in their judgnent, ought to be, all things considered, 
the chief Executive of the nation.” 


is 


Now, this is the very doctrine which the Natiou advocated last fall, and 
which was denounced from one end of the country to the other, and even 
by the re/igious press, as encouraging ‘** breach of trust” and other high 
moral offences. But had one or two high-minded, courageous electors acted 
upon it by casting their votes for other than their party candidates, there 
by, beyond peradventure, throwing the election into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, what a world of trouble and suspense would have been avoided ! 

The New York 7imes ought to open its batteries of wrath at once, and 
If it fails to do so, we shall 
but have another proof, if more were needed, of the unscrupulousness of 


overwhelm this unwise and indisereet Ohioan. 


men who, for partisan purposes, deliberately assert what they don’t believe. 
R. 
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CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Feb 7, 


GOVERNOR MASSACRE, 


To THE Eprror 


CHAMBERLAIN AND THE IAMBURG 
or THe NATION : 


SIR . 


rn: I desire to correct one or two inaccuracies in your article of last 
week, entitled, ‘* What is our Duty to the Negro ?” In referring to the 
campaign in South Carolina, you intimate that the action of Governor 
Chamberlain in asking for troops, and the proclamation of the President 
relative thereto, were based upon the Hamburg massacre, which took place 
fact they the 


‘ 


in 
isth of September and continued through several 


early in July ; while it grew out of Klienton massacre, 
which began on the 
You also say; ** The District-Attorney passed his summer on the 
Chamberlain stump.” I suppose the Attorney-General of the State is the 
person referred to. It 's within my personal knowledge that neither the 
United States District Attorney nor the Attorney-General of the State 


appeared on the ‘*Chamberlain stump” during the campaign. Personal 


days. 
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re isons made it impossible for them to participate actively in the campaign, 


end it isa fact that until after the election neither of them took any action 


ation. 


A PRACTICAL TEST OF THE SOUTE 


; ‘ a To turn Eprror or Tre NATION ; 
bearing upon we Con ,~exeept as taiev were othetaily required to ado 
‘ rat { test, exeept they wer ici Ilva yn 1 4 } 
, } : ’ : Sin: So » since my attention was drawn 
You also fall into error when you say that the parties arrested as partici- { . «Siac sat = ; ' 
prats in the Hamburg massicre were ‘* promptly indicted They h Natiwa im regard to the ¥ mp 26°) 1 Va 

indir a member of the profession for whose use th 1 


not vet been ‘tel, and T have no idea that a Grand Jury suinmoned 


from that vicinage ever will indict them —Respectfully, 
Revpen Tomiinson 
CHARLEST >N, 


(We “intimated” nothing of the kind. What we said was: 
‘Governor Chamberlain, in South Carolina, used the Hamburg 
massacre with great effect in the late canvass. He based on it a 
letter to the President asking him to get the troops ready, as he | 4 
would most likely need them, although the persons aceused of par- 
ticipation in the massacre had been arrested and promptly indicted, 
and he himself had not tried, as a Northern governor would Ihave | * 
tried, whether the civil foree of the State was or was not sufficient | J 
for the punishment of the crime.” 


t 


, ; q ' l 
There is nothing here about “the action of Governor Chamberlain 
in asking for troops,” or about the proclamation of the President, or 
about the Ellenton massacre. We were referring to his letter of 


July 22, written soon after the ilamburg affair, and first published 


in the following terms: 


“We must say, too, that the unnecessary and somewhat heated 
letter of Governor Chamberlain to the President about the Ham- | 


burg matter, and the President's extravagant answer, cannot but | “Pe 
} drawing over nineteen 


make an unfavorable impression on those who want to 
South treated with patience and skill. It is impossible not to wish | 
that Governor Chamberlain would silentiy and quietly and vigo- | 
rously push the prosecution of the Hamburg murderers, and show, | 
by so doing, whether or not the machinery of State justice is ade- | 
quate to the protection of hfe and property ; and avoid inflammatory 
correspondence with the President about State affairs until a lawful 
occasion for Federal interference has arisen.” 


see the 


Did he so “silently and vigorously push the prosecution of the 
Hamburg murderers”? Not a bit of it. The persons accused of 
participation in the murder promptly surrendered, when warrants 
were issued against them, tothe sheriffof Aiken County. They were 
brought before Judge Malier and held to bail, after a full hear- 
ing, at which the Attorney-General was present. We were mistaken 
in saying that they were indicted, but the mistake makes our ease | 
against Mr. Chamberlain all the stronger. The law of South Carolina 
made it the duty of the Solicitor of the Cireuit (the Attorney-General 
was not ‘the person referred to”) then to prepare and present in- 
dietments against them to the Grand Jury, and, when the bills wer 
found, to conduct the trial before the Petit Jury, and made it the duty 


of the Attorney-General, if the interest of the State seemed to him to 


require it, to attend the Grand Jury and aid the Solicitor at the 
trial] of any capital charge. At the first the Court at 
Aiken after the Hamburg affair no such bill of indictment was pre- 
sented to the Grand Jury, although the accused were present in 
Court and demanded such indietment through their counsel. 
and the cases were then simply continued by the presiding judge. 
One other session of the Court has sinee been held, and at that also 
no bills were presented, and the Solicitor of the Circuit simply said 
he would not present bills, without assigning any reason. Mr. 
‘Tomlinson may have “no idea that a grand jury summoned from 
that vicinage would indict them,” but things have not reached suc} 
2 pass yet evenin South Carolina that the hopelessness of a gent] 


Session of 


+ 
t 





man in Charleston will justifv a prosecuting officer in neglecting his 
sworn duty in the pursuit and punishment of erime in Ai County 





Finally, let us ask, where was this Solicitor of the Cir 
the summer ? He is the man we had in our eye when we spoke of © the 


District-Attorney ” as having been on “the Chamberlain stump. 
Was he not on it? = Did he go on it in a fit of despondeney lest the 


Grand Jury should not find bills be never presented? Finally. di 
Governor Chamberlain ever call him to 
gence, or punish him for it ?—Ep. Natron.) 


account for his negti- 
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least water found 
the eastward of the island, at the he 
August 7, on which we commented in our issue of August 10, 1876, | jetties did n 


not a competent ju Ige 


( 
—No,. 194, published in 1878—I1 find the soandin 


over-confident in thinking the South-Pass jet 


‘e intended, mv interest in the matter was s 


pportunity has just been afforded me of testing pn 
lilure of the jetties by testing the practicability of 
he 

Phe U.S. Ship Plipnonth, to which vesse I 
tties at the South Pass on the morning ef th 


rfer, and passed through the lines of jetties, over 


any delay. Soundings were 


etties, 

As spe 
woked forward t 
he jetties at the head of the 
but that incident to a strong current 
‘n fee Th 
ud of the Pass 


y affect each other LNJUPLOUSIN 


‘ial stress was laid upon t! 


your passage there with eon 
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wn 
Was twentv-sey 


t seem tf 


As to the merits of the South-Pass jetties as ay 


vessels drawing seventeen feet, the passage of t! 


is claimed by 


ce. A channel of twenty feet 
feet 


have been tak 


draught was much regretted. 


On referring to the Coast Surveys 


Pass, at mean low water, 


NEW ORLEANS, February 10, 1877 


Notes. 


\ D. FL. RANDOLPIL & Co. have in press a \ 
fhe considerable research on the part of the aut! 





hrough, the least water found being eighteen fe j 
he jetties and a little out of the channel I 
steamer, no assistan’e was given or wanted in passin 


le shoating at t 


As to the jetties forming at 
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Mr. W. ; g 
a history of the wood Known as the True Cross Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co. offer in a single volume for the library, well-printed and attractively 
bound, Dean Stanley's ‘Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arn a 
book which may be equally prized for the subject and for tl thor J 
b. Lij pineott & Co. announce ‘The Two Americas. yr al ( nt of 
sport and travel by Sir Rose Price, Bart.; and ‘Han t 1 play 
in Mr. Horace Howard Furness’s Variorum Edition of Shaksper Phe 
same house have just issued in book-form, under t | in South 

Barker's twelve letters to their magazin The book is not 
so shape! r the print so good as the author has been ustomed to in 
England—it is, in fact, merely the type and long columi sof the magazine 
bound in covers. This agreeable correspondence was, we think, worth re- 


i 


tt ing 


with the addition of a 


nery and people —(C, 





volume of 
from the Re 


new work by the Rev. O 


naissance to the end of the reign 
B. bre thingham, ‘The 


Study in Primitive Christianity Andover 


map and photog 


Van Laun’s ‘ History of French Literat: 
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ire, Co 
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seminary 


th 
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hat | { 
chair 


is also 
‘meet 


The 


establish a } ssorship « Theology as re | 
is ‘ law it l ‘ D f 

{ I s beens chil avored of heaven 

def B ind provide for th ew 

\id and comfort from Bible friends everywhere ” 
Serial Science Society of this city, which aims to 
with : weapons in their own chosen field ” 
show that the necessity of a scientifie equipment for theo 


to be recognized. —IT. O. Houghton 
R. Osgood & Co. the ¢ 
of the British Poets, edited by 


180 volumes. It is te 


opyright, plates, and sto 
Prof. Child of I 


be attractively reissued. 


illustrations of 


P. Putnam's Sons have nearly ready the second 
i 


vering the period 
XIV.: and a 
f the Christ: a 


stands ready to 
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e two movements 
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i by war, 


“are rather ba 


The } 


i rection from Me G. P. Put 
( ) hook i" 
\ t té i 
t mablvo not. io f } \ 
| e | was edit 
| { } i mr and for! 
it tt \! ri nh ¢ 1 
i vel we { 

Vv (et Pron rig il | wry vicd 
Mr. Blacks Mo Gs | planned to 
Pet @ den publishers, being pressed tor 
by | aon eng ve Wes uld | ill- 

aE, 3 iwork of t mportan we had 
ING6 t lv ii it I vear, a much im. 
+} than a third larger, and then the 

pobnen bye The Centennial rubric is noticeable, 
ipies one and a half pages instead of only 
tl s due to more careful indexing or to 
number of fires w mmnot judge : a use- 

‘ } , } ° . 

e estimated loss in each case. Congressional 


eglected ; and we m the Obituary of last 
Lall the deaths of the twelvemonth Now wi 
separately. Whitaker's Almanac (London 
ontinuation of a work which it has be- 

Its well-known contents have undergone no 
sion, and in such annually renewed depart 

1 Scientific Summary, Remarkable Ox 
22 pages is still adhered t There is little 


l-established annuai, Mr. Frederick Martin’s 
1877 (London and New York: Macmillan). 
we observe one new feature of importance, 
iitry of its diplomatic representatives in 


The chapter on the United States has un- 


bevond bringing it down to date. We are 
lL to school-attendance which we pointed 

L by omitting the paragraph containing il, 

‘ rv whether this is enough in a work of 
L mes are quite as likely to be consulted 


| 
in any of the series would 
here The list of statistical works relating 


but Mr. Dilke’s * Greater 


‘** How not to 
m than it would naturally 


Holmes’s poem 


racted less attenti 


the very moment when the idea of a settle- 
ite by an appeal to force had been finally 
this misfortune, however, it strikes us as 
anvthing Dr. Ifolmes has written nd to 
historv of the Class of °29, as recorded in 
the idea of the campaign of 1876 ending in 


by Dr. Ilolmes is a decidedly happy thought 

rticle on the ‘* Political Condition of South 
litor for *‘ obvious reasons,” the writer be 
ributor,” a Southerner * by birth, education, 
writer belongs to a 


ence.” The large 


irs, Whose fears about the probable re- 


.! on their recollections of the 
than of the South in 


ymmerce or manufactures, and 


its 


without « 


suspicions and distrust of a powerful, rich, and 


it i 


lat Washington 


iimost comical to read, while the Presidential 


in what is practicaily a court of 


e Presidential contest is literally 
to Mr. Tilden, the national Louse of 
tine r power to cause an explosic nD in 


of 1860-51 will be almost forgotten. 


> 
acd 


tions are agitating the bosom of every 
1) nl fireside, on the steps of every 
| f the Republicans is st : 

it, and ‘We'll trv them th 

South of I876. with its Southern claims 
ans, ay | repudiated by the South 
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tself, with its intimidation and wholesale slaughter of negroes, who all the 


yon, as they are murdered, producing larger and larger crops of cot- 

and with the whole body of its population determined on ** rising” to 

it Mr. Tilden into the White House, when all its political leaders are en- 

relat the same time in arranging a plan of settlement which may result 

Mr. being the next President—this campaign-South will surely 
pa 1 l tory “ws a very queer one, 

I tHentic’s new department—the ** Contributors’ Club ”—seems to 

ive got well under way, and furnishes te the magazine certain well-known 


4 
conveniences which are affordel to the daily press by departments known 
as‘ Letters from the People” and ** Drift of Public Opinion.” It is made 
up of communications from all sorts of people on all sorts of topics, and 
not help thinking that now and then a member is admitted to the 
club who would perhaps not pass muster 
tion of the term. 
I; 


re whether a pl 


as a contributor in the ordinary 


In the present number, one contributor writes to 





ee 





inof a friend of his to bring out a series of ‘* elon- 


enqgul 
gated “ Classies will interfere with the patent under which the ** Condensed 


Classics” are brought out ; another wishes to know what the advantages 


of telling 


ga story in the autobiographic manner are ; another sends some 
curious stories illustrating the degraded state of the pianist since he has 
been reduced to slavery by the piano manufacturers ; another calls atten- 
‘new decoration of Trinity Church in Boston ; and still another 


wishes Mr. Fawcett to publish his poems in a book, giving for his 





or her reasons the satisfactory development of the poet’s ** curious felicity 
of expression”? as shown in the poems of his published in the Atlintic— 
‘The Lines on a Toad,” in which the toad is called a * dull bulk,” and 
leer.” Mr. 


current num 


a‘tgrey lump of mottled clamminess with that preposterous 


James continues the ** Ameriean.” and Mr. Howells, in the 


ver, begins a comedy called ** Out of the Question.” 

—fLocal historians are earnestly discussing the matter of Paul Revere’s 
the ‘* North 
preceding the Concord fight to give warning of the movement of the British 
The gist of the question is the location of the ** North Church,’ 
in Salem Street, each place having its 


hung out from Church steeple” on the evening 


signals 
troops, - 
and whether in North Square or 
warm advocates in print. 


he main point is in a fair way to be lost sight of. 


But, heat being in ‘‘ proportion to the want of 
The 
objection to one theory and the other is that the signals were hung out 
from North Square nor Salem Street, but from the steeple of the 


true knowledge,” t 


neither 
church situated where now is the corner of Hanoverand Richmond Streets, 
— North,” the 


The curious 


and mentioned in historical works as the ‘* Revenge,” the 
, the ** New Brick,” and the ** Cockerel ” Church 


name first given, by the way, arose from the fact that the founders of the 


* Old North 
church had seceded from the New North on the occasion of the ordination 
of the Rey. Mr. Thacher, in 1720. Dr. Ephraim Eliot, in his * History of 
the New North’ (printed in Boston, 1822), gives an account “rel, 





of the qu 
and adds: ‘* The aggrieved brethren went off in bad humor, and proceeded 
to the gathering of another church. In the plenitude of zeal they first 
thought of denominating it the Revenge Church of Christ, but they thought 
better of it and called it the New Brick Church. 
retained for many years among the common people.” 


Hlowever, the first name 


—Within a week of each other three rear-admirals on the retired list of 
the U.S. Navy have passed away—James Alden, Theodorus Bailey, and 
Charles Wilkes. 
hard service during the Mexican war and in the Rebellion ; from 1848 to 
18G0 he was on the Coast Survey, from 1869 to 1871 Chief of the Bureau of 


Admiral Alden was born in Maine in 1809, and saw 


[le was a model officer. Admiral Bailey was also actively 
and had the during the Kebel- 
lion of being second in command in the attack on New Orleans. — He 
N. Y., and at nine years of age witnessed from 
the shore McDonough’s victory over the British on Lake Champlain. It was 


Navigation. 


engaged in the Mexican war, honor 


was a native of Plattsburg. 





Admiral Wilkes’s fortune to play a more conspicuous part than either of 
his brother officers in the history of his country. He was a native of New 
York City, and became a midshipman at the early age of fifteen. lis fifty 
years of service were of the most varied character, and he twice won a 
world-wide notoriety. Ilis scientifie bent was gratified by his being placed 


in command of an American expedition, whose special object was to ex- 


plore the Antarctic Continent. 





Incidentally in his voyage round the world 
1838-1842) other very important contributions were made to science, which 
ere ultimately published in several volumes. With this expedition the 
mame and fame of Professor Dana are inseparably connected. Soine of 
Capt. Wilkes’s determinations of land in the southern ocean have lately 
heen called in question by the Challenger’s observations in the same waters. 


\s comin nlore. after the laps . of nearly a score of years, Wilkes’s impulsive 
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act in foreibly removing Mason and Slidell from the deck of a British | took place in the Lerant Herald, in wh 


























hich the Ger ! ‘ 
steamer at once turned ail eyes upon him, and while his fellow-citizens — patriotic sympathy of all the Eastern Armenians, who w ) 
feted him and would have voted him a statue. he was denounced in En: have ania juity pr d for the s 
land with equally unreasonable abuse. ‘The act was one of those breaches | of Khorens Dr. de Robert insists that tl nsec! S 3 ! \ 
of international law which all nations have felt ine l to reward at t Semi vel he transeribes and t slates s t ry 
same time that they were obliged to disown and to make a pretence « lie is much more successful in roving their A 
censuring them. ITlad it led to the war which it nearly caused. Comm proving that they are Semi! The latter is ey 
dore Wilkes could not have escaped the unfavorable verdict even of th former : for, with the Semiiie lang - of \ \ 
moss patrioti Asi cl the cecasion of e of the finest would be 1m] ossible that such sel »} is kiawli F i 4 
displays of moderatior displayed between two angry and jealous have failed so long to read this lang eA 
5 nations, and will never be thought the worse of by his countrymen for to the Pheanician. Here and there, bs 1) 
' having had the courage of his convictions, however mistaken. Tle dies at) sueceeds in putting together characts rs to make Semitie w 
, the age of seventy-six. whole, his attempt is as great a failure as that of M s 
R —We have received from Mr. Christern the first three firseieules of Va- key does not open the puzzle, which awaits the eff 
pereau’s * Dictionnaire Universel des LittCratures.’ An examination of vestigation than either of these gentlemen is able t mh | 
the work corrects the impression we had received from the publishers’ an- bability the language is Turanian, belonging 1 : ” 
nouncement, and shows us that s mething quite practicable and, with all Armenians. Their system of writing seems to sid 
Its necessary shortcomings, \ ry useful has been undertaken. It a'ms to Assyrian » With whom they Wee Ae CORSE WAP IFO IN 
take account of ** men and things, books and authors, history and theory. Vilth century B. It is very curious that wl . 
facts and opinions, general questions and technical particulars, processes | What language the inscriptions about Van are written, we huow 
and results.” Tt is biographical, but not wholly or mainly so ; it does not, the substance of them. Some of them are in her 
' like Allibone, attempt to name all the works cf each author, much Tess to asi and foreign, and include lists of the animals 
i include all the *+ writers of all times and countries.” It excludesall living ; Wie ethers give extended historical accounts of the wars 
i writers. It devotes space freely to the great anonymous productions which the capture of cities, and the annexation of provit _ . 
have had so vast an influence on the human race-—the Mahabharata, the | SC™*& rated to the gods. This facility in getting the sense x z 
Puranas, the Eddas, the Nibelungenlied, the Chanson de Roland, the Gesta know the language is due to the fact that the sei tata senesgiatiainde 
Romanorum, Arabian Nights, ete. The Bible fills three pages. Even fully of ideographs, or allophones, imported from Assy ” ; 
Jedlam is admitted to the republic of letters (J torature des f iénée, vark usly pre nouneed aceordit er to the lan: i 
German language and literature, English language and literature, Alsatian perfectly familiar, and we know how to p: 
dialect, and the rest in due alphabetic order receive attention. A novel other languages, but not yet in Armeniar The very 
feature is the insertion of famous works with a simple reference to their | ~’ much difference as to the character of 
authors, e.g. Anabasis (Nenophon). Then all kinds and forms of literary that of the Etruscan, itself an argument | as being 
expression—anagram,. allegory, ode, drama, trilogy, moralities, oper , believe, a Turanian tongue, The Armenians, properly 
er logne, Ans cre ontic, ete., elc.—iare tre ated ( f. Cae h by its If ; SO likewise belong natien late ‘ Aryan ati wl ict ous He rodotus s 7% P 
rhetor'cal modes and figures, Anachronism, Accent, Euphuism, Ana while the aboriginal people were the Alarodians, as | ills t 
(definition, history, and list of axa), Anti- (the same), Amour (‘* ce scnti- in all probability as the Urardi, or Urarte, of Assy 
ment qui a inspiré tant dcouvres litt¢raires ”): types like Harlequin, Crispin, word, as Rawlinson has suggested, of the same root as weal AA 
Pierrot, Pulchinello, Scapin, ete.: troubadours, minnesingers, secalds ; lite- 
rary quarrels, orders, salons ; Port Royal ; theatres ; journals—such are som MRS. BROWNING’S LEPTERS 
of the titles which indicate the scope of M.Vapereau’s Dictionary. There is eel hipe a ae 
an interesting notice of the French Academy, with a list of members from {ie E form of this work is a trifle sing Mr. Hort aS ¢ 
the beginning (each name having set against it the name of its predecessor), to Mrs. Browning, and Mr. May e ne the sa se 
as well as the list of the occupants of each chair from IT. to XL, and of Horne—though it would not seem that t utter g nw 
some of the occupants of chair NLI. Bibliography fills three pages, libra- | Try Veteran, st od in need of a sponsor. Mr. Horne, x 
ries and archives (Bibliothéque), three and a haif. Here we have an op- the poetry of forty years ago will remember as the author of SI-] 
portunity to test M. Vapereau by his knowledge of libraries in the United sophic epic entitled * Orion,’ which enjoyed at that period cons 
States. Te says we have a great many, but none particularly rich in larity, sustained : rrespondence with Mrs, Browning during the 
books, and the only ones worth mentioning are the following : Cambridge, | Yeers « f her celebritv—the vears imme telv pre 
92,000 vols. ; Loganian Company, 60,000; Astor, 60,000 ; New Tlaven: These letters he late ly published in certain mag nes witha sliz 
53,000; and Boston (!), 50,000. The Library of Congress is ignored, | Ng narrative. They are here republished, supplemented by tw: three 
though it lacks but 4,000 of having as many voluines as the sum of these | Chapters of literary reminiscence by Mr. Horne, and garni: Iw 


antiquated statistics of M. Vapereau. He allows us a grand total of 4,700,- sional note by Mr. Mayer—the result being a deci v ent heck 
000 volumes—a figure certainly not derived from the Commissioner of As nothing in the way of a memoir of the ledv y mav fairlv be spoken 









Education’s late report, which enumerates 3,682 public libraries with an of as the first of the world’s women-poets had hitherto been published, and 
aggregate of 12,276,964 volumes. as no other letters from her hand had, t knowledge, ever Leen 1 to 
—In a photo-lithographed quarto volume of 196 pages entitled ‘ Etude the i rid, these two volumes will } held by her adi rs to have al sins 
philologique sur les inscriptions cunciformes de l'Armenie’ (Paris : EF, phical value—perhaps even to supply in some degr went. We 
Leroux) M. L. de Robert makes an ambitious attempt to settle in what may add that thev will be read with hardly less pleasure by Mrs, Browning's 
language the cuneiform inscriptions of Armenia weie written. Although = | older — ss ae 
over forty of these inscriptions are known, and althongh they are among Phe letters are very charming and altegether to the author's hor 
the earliest that were published (by Dorow in 1820, by Schultz and also Von Mr. Horne’s own observations, moreover, I ently interesting nd 
Mihlbach in 1840, and by Layard in 1£51), and although es long ago as *haract tized by much raciness of style. The rrespondents never met 
1848 Dr. Hincks published an able paper on the subject, scholars are not Tat party a. the ct pics are almost wholly . ntellectual ” end litc- 
yet agreed as to their language. Dy. Hineks’s scholarly effort was made in a = Browning alluding to no personal affairs except her extrem 
so early a stage of the study of the cuneiform characters that he could not ill health, to whl a, MOTEeON ’ her allusions have the highest degree 
possibly arrive at a satisfactory con lusion ; and his readings, which 1 f cheerfulness an , crenity, beh letters run frem 1£29 to 1846, the date 
these inscriptions belong to the Aryan family, were focndcd largely it F RAITIAGS BNE Her remers Italy, in | it (in some measure 
secure transliterations of the cunciform characters In 1870, Dr. A. D ; S * : 1) ese Vi Miss Barrett w wi 
Mordtmann, a resident ef Constantinople, announced that they 1 sagt i SICK-TOCT z her sofa ‘* wrapped | n shaw 
language very closely aliied to the modern Art at 1 \ he pnb- reo r her portrait’) 
lished in 1872 along and learned paper in the -/ wl of the German Orien- | ™! - = Ring, and v letter) talkiy nest | 


tal Society. Dr. de Robert, also of Constantinople, we believe, attacked | Leiters of Flizabeth Barrett Browning, e@drerscd t rn 
‘ Ps . ’ : . . } . } Comments on Contemporaries. Edited ty 8S. R. Towr ad Mayer onde r. 
this position with French ardor, and corsiderable discussion on this subject | Benticy & Son, 1 ae See Ses ayer.” London: B 








The 


, h laid the foundations of her d netion she 
: her ideas, her fancies, and her literary im 
i kn personally 1 { t 
\ f an extremely cleve nel **] i ed 
! Pyity whi 1s ( h l ed 
\ n the magazines and weel pe 1 wi 
rary gossip she ds an inveterate and often ! 
\ llorne, indeed, informs us that her criticisms in tl 
i mong the finest ever penned.” It may be noted that het 
Orio iid Mr. Horne’s other productions was lively and 
it, as the editor very justly observes, these allusions could 
I vithout destroving the coherency of the letters. Miss Bar- 
! tor extremely natural and spontaneous, and has often a touch of 
t\ whi hy the ren ler of h Pr por ry usually so anti-} Hse, We ild 
not have expected. It offers a peculiarly pleasing mixture of the ladylike 


leaves an impression somewhat akin to 
Mis: 


only quickened her intellectual activity. 


incl the highly-intelligent, and 
that of an agreeable woman's voice—soft, substantial, and expressive. 
Barrett’s invalidism evidently 
Thad my fits of Pope 


Hills, ** and 


in the Bodleian ; 


and Byron and Coler dge,” she writes in allu- 
Cireek as hard 


gathered visions from 


under the trees as 
Plato and 


with 


sion to the Malvern read 


© of your Oxonians 


dramatists, and eat and drank Greek and made my head ache 


it.” ** But as to poetry,” she writes of her own contemp: 


; mistake) 


1 


Parnassus—and wondering they don’t see the Muses.” Whetheror no Mrs. 


ISt1), **they are all sitting (in just now upon Caue: 


Browning herself ever trod the highest peak of Parnassus, she certainly 


never sat upon Caucasus. An American had sent her a newspaper with a 


review of Tennyson's poetry, requesting her to forward it to the poet, which 


she did after some hesitation, the review being **cautious in its admira- 


tion.” T was quite ashamed of myself and my newspaper,” she writes ; 
‘but [Tennyson] was good enough to forgive me for an involuntary for- 
The people of Yankeeland, I observe, think that we all live in 


particularly we who write books. The idea of the absence 
Mr. 


literary 


rether, 





end savannahs annihilates with them the idea of distance.” 
Hlorne had questioned her about Miss Agnes Strickland and her 
* But 


for I feel in a mist and a sort of fear of confounding the maiden 


claims, and she do not trust me 
li he: 


answering him tentatively, adds : 


didactication of Mrs. Elis, when she was Sarah Stickney, and this of Miss 


Strickland’s—having been given to confound Stickneys and Stricklands 
from the very beginning Kither a Stickney or a Strickland wrote 


the * Poetry of Life.” We quoted just now an allusion to Miss Barrett's 
copious reading ; here is another—the tone of which is singularly just 
which should balance against it : 


‘Mr. Kenyon calls me his ‘omnivorous cousin.” I read without prin- 
ciple. I have a sort of unity, indeed, but it amalgamates instead of select- 
ing—do you understand? When I had read the Hebrew Bible from 
Malachi, right through, and was never stopped by the Chaldee ” 
if Mrs. Browning means this literally, by the way, it is a very consider- 


b] for a sick and lonely voung girl—*t and the Greek poets 


Crenesis t 


able achievement 
and Plato right through from end to end, I passed as thoroughly through 
the flood of all possible and impossible British and foreign novels and 
with slices of metaphysics laid thick between the sorrows of the 
multitudinous Celestinas. It is only useful knowledge and the multiplica- 
tion-table I never tried hard at. And now—what now ? Is that matter of 
exultation ? Alas! no. Do I boast of my omnivorousness of reading, 
apart from the romances ? Certainly, no !—never except in joke. 
It's against my theories and ratiocinations, which take upon themselves to 
ert that we a// generally err by reading too much and out of proportion 

to what we t(i/nk. LT should be wiser, [am persuaded, if I had not read 
half as mueh—should have had stronger and better exercised faculties, and 
| ld The fact is that the Me plus 
It comes next to 


romances, 


ild stand higher in mv ewn appreciation. 
: | 
of intellectual indolence is this reading’ of books. 
what the Americans call ‘ whittling.’ ’ 


Miss Barrett had a particular passion for novels, and one of the most 

r passages in these letters, which, in spite of its length, we shall 

»quote, is a eulogy of the reading of fiction. She had a very high 

opinion of Bulwer, and rendered more liberal justice to George Sand, Vic- 
tor Ilugo, and Balzae than was to have been expected from a quiet young 


English lady of thirty years ago. She thinks that the French novelists of 


that period present a much more brilliant front than the English. But 

the passage in question, which sustains what we said above about 
her **g \ 

‘© that ve of story telling! It may be foolish. to be sure : it leads 

‘ into Ww »of time and strong excitement, to be sure ; still, how plea 

ntitis! Llow full of enchantment and dream-time gladnesses ! Whata 


a npaniment to one’s lonely coffee-cup in the morning or even- 
hold a little volume in the left hand-and read softly along how 
Monimia over the hedge, and what he said to her! 


After | 


Nation. 
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«fast we have other matters to do, grave business matters—poems to 
write upon Eden or essays on Carlyle. But everybody must attend 
ty acertain proportion of practical affiirs of life, and Lindoro and Moni- 
mia bring us ours. And then, if Monimia behaves pretty well, what 

tional satisfaction we in settling her at the end of the book! No 


woman Who speculates and practises on her own a 





have 
ount has half the sutis- 
Monimias—nor 
would end so, 


faction in securing an establishment that we have 

/ have, let it be said boldly. Did we not divine it 
beit ourselves and Monimia were weeping together at the end of the 
second Even to the middle of the third; when Lindoro was 
sworn at for a traitor by everybody in the book, may it not be testified glo- 
riously of us that are saw through him ? What, have you known 
nothing, Mr. Editor, of these exaltations ?” 


with our 


ume ? 


The only person, in addition to the correspondents, who plays a promi- 
nent part in these letters is Miss Mitford, the intimate friend of both par 
ties, and to whom Mr. Horne devotes several pages of recollections. — It will 
he remembered that in the admirable collection of Miss Mitford’s own let- 
ters published a few years since, and which are certainly emeng the best in 
Her 


friends seem all to have concurred in the opinion that her personal intelli- 


the language, there were a great many addressed to Mrs. Browning. 


gence and brillianey were much in excess of those to which her writings 
Mr. 
Ilorne describes and characterizes her with much felicity, though with a 
‘*The expression [of her countenance] was en- 
The cutline cf the face was an 


testify, and certainly her letters have a higher value than her books. 


certain oddity of phrase. 
tirely genial, cognoscitive, beneficent. 
oblate round, of no very marked significance beyond that of an apple or 
other rural * character.” And he emphasizes the apple metaphor by saying 
elsewhere that her countenance had a ‘ fruity hopefulness.” But he gives 
a vivid portrait of Miss Mitford’s mellow geniality, her dogged old-English 
conservatism, and her intimate acquaintance with all rural things. His 
last pages are occupied with an account of the enterprise known as the 
* Guild of Literature and Art,” which attained 
thirty years ago, and of which, as of so many other enterprises, Charles 
Dickens was the leading spirit. As to the precise design of the ‘ Guild” 
Mr. Horne is not explicit ; it appears to have included the erection of a col- 
lege for the aspiring, and an asylum for the retiring littCrateur and artist. 


some renown upwards of 





Bulwer, at any rate, offered land en his estates and wiote a comecy for 
raising money. The comedy was performed by the most distinguished ama- 
teurs, with Dickens as 
proprietor had lent for the purpose ; the Queen ceme to sce it, and sent a 
hundred guineas for her box, and Mr. Horne was in the cast. His record 
of the affair is very entertaining, but we may perhaps edd without undue 


stage-manager, at Devonshire House, which its 


harshness that it induces meditation to discover in a writer whom we had 
accepted as the not unworthy correspondent of an illustrious woman the 
tip of the ear, as the French say. of that peculiarly British vice of which 
Thackeray sometimes did not like 
But the reader will perhaps 


Thackeray was the immortal historian. 
to write the word, and we will net do so here. 
guess it when we say that in relating how Mr. Merk Lemon, cne of the 
actors in Bulwer’s comedy, lost his way in the corridors of Devonshire 
‘delightful urbanity ” which 


ilouse, Mr. Horne’ealls our attention to the 


the Duke manifested in giving him the necessary indication. 


The Illustrated Polyglot Pilgrin’s Progrss. Fnglish and French 
(New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1876.)—Bunyan and the French humor 
have so little in common that one is not surprised at the curiosities which 
Though page for page and even pictnre for pic- 
At times it almost appears as if 


this translation affords. 
ture, it is neither close nor characteristic. 
the French were expanded or abridged to suit the typographical exigencies 
of the opposite page ; sometimes even this excuse seems wanting, as at the 
very end, where “Je vis par 14 qu'il y a plus d'une maniére daller en 
stands for ‘* Then I saw that there was a way to Hell even from the 
Sometimes, 


enfer ” 
Gates of Heaven as well as from the city of Destruction.” 
again, Bunyan’s verses are rendered into prose (as on p. 147), and this has 
some justification ; but when metrically treated they are frequently doubled 
in length in the translation, thus taking out of them all the merit they 
have (which is precisely that of the prose), On p. 103 the six lines begin- 


ning 


clide,”’ 


* Behold ye how these erystal streams do 


appear in other six, beginning 


* Aimables lieux ! Qui pout décrire,” 


which echo not one word, phrase, or idea to be found in the original. The 
names of the dramatis persone fare much worse than might be expected of 
it joie, Vaen ve 
Mr. Piekthank and Le Flatt ur 
Méchant for Mr. 


a language in which ecompcunds like vl Couche-tout-nu, 


jp ivda, ete, have been coined on oceasion. 
are very different creatures; and equally tame are Le 


fh! 


bs 
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Love-Lust, Le Mort ¢ vant for Mr. Live-Loose, Le Perfide (why not M. | getting some notice from the ey I world. Du : 
| for Mr Ni “rood, and / llowa d ( } fe why not V we ti nk ] Art, is s the m STON] Nsive pel eho s} 
ai or M. 7éti for Mr leady, In short. the comedy is quite taken creat reduction in subse) jit 1 yO? : wod by \ 
out of the performance tative. Mr. J. W. Bouton—gives tl 
We reinark among the illustrations two of the Wick4-Gate. b : vs culture that can be had f AAR 
ing a light O} en-barred ck swung uncie an arch Th tn ll Wweon ih ic ‘ 1 sare tl ugh t ? ! s 
preface to Rimmer’s * Ancient Streets and Homesteads of England,’ re- 9 the midst of the principal bazaar of moder | lts\ . 
marks on this archwological detail that bracing s topics as dran music | : i 
The ‘wicket-gate’ of the Pilyrim's Progress is commonly represented the nob ! ’ . \ 
as a garden-gate or a turnpike-gate ; but really the term denotes a small | true and sumy a 
' doorway cut out of a large door; and concealed behind a tree at the west 
, - , ‘ . . . , 4 a > > < t 1 ’ ~ 
' end of Elstow Church, is just such a small doorway in the broad wooden ——ane se Wil nt 
; surface of the great door, Through this lowly opening Bunyan must often and in qui | ty « f whkm } s 
have passed when a boy : and if it were simply drawn and engraved I lately-published works in aqua-fortis have be nex 
' believe we should have a correct picture of that which was before his imagi- ; wo hate , 
t x. a) ey . : ’ 7 THINK MmcreasmMgy food, tl CO} v from R 
; nation when he described the early steps of Christian's pilgrimage 2 
; It j th while t ld j hi ; ; ; J ry part being bolder than that from KR 
tis worth while to ada in regare ( s polvg! series that if the su eS 
ey auc In regard to this polyglot series that if the sub- | Qctober, Mongin’s etching from Moroni’s “* Law D 
quent translations are to be as unskilful and unsympathetic as this one , , f 
i ; *] 1 1 . 1 ¥ , : number, seems to be quite equ t ny | 
i they will lose a value they might have apart from the narrative and didac : itl { f nat | 
' : . : ; : 2 ass 5 trans . and the suger ca vw . 
: tic—we mean that of assisting foreigners to aequire English, or the reverse. hits tek seneanid Genel = ai 
: I t ] scl \ Vecl ‘ i a . 
[ : sl } he | ? 
a sts ian raiy { ‘ i OS i } | 
300KS OF 7 ; wEK . , 
; Anuthors.— Titles. io . a Prubli:hers Price rae slit SI Th ¢ d engravers, Instanced in the dar \ \ 
' Barker (Lady), Life in South Africa ig J.B. Lippincott & of two important Schoengauers and a Dit ) 
i Dennys (N. B.), The Folk Lore of China, swd ... ; (Triibner & Ce . . ie 
[ Healy (Mary), Storm-Driven. A Tale : , --.eeee (J. B. Lippincott & Co > $1 00 ! ‘ hewoy ph process, being admiral \| Ss. tla ( 
' Harper’s Bazar. Vol. IX , ae : ; Harper & Bro P ' 
: Harper’s Monthly. Vols. LIT, LIII oS - id SHY cs continur make th tter-press W i 
; Harper’s Weekly. Vol. XX. ’ a i : és : ne , 
Habberton (J.', Sir Roger de Coverley.. é (GLP. Putnam's Sons) 100) 1deas a ng the London w t \\ 
Hageman (S. M.), Silence: a Poem ....(Dodd, Mead & Co nent . ee) ee eee ] > . 
Hudson (Rev. H. N.), Selections fre Addison and Goldsmith, swd Ginn & Heath recognition given to the Tanatical ia { i ‘ \N \“ 
’ Jazemann (Dr. E. von), Stellung dev Niederdeutschen in Belgien, swd.(L. W. Sehmid cal aye} ‘“athoer 7 ‘ } 
Mehlis (Dr. C.), Der Rhein und der Strom der Cultur, swd o “ coy" Pcireies are Path wes ‘ 
Miinter (Dr. J), Muschein Schnecken, ete ,swd... = = »inion. b " ] l ( 1 ¢ | R 
New Encyclopedia of Chemistry, Parts X V.-XX., swd..... JB. Lippincott & Co 5) Upees \ . , idee . , 
Olney (Ellen W.), Love in Idleness, swd * pia bcos bs ee a 5 ternational equip haract I : t 
Packard (A.S., jr.), Mental Powers of Insects, swd...... - Estes & Lauriat 5 Patron pul) ! 
Ralston (W. R.S.), Russian Folk-Tales............... Lovell, Adam, Wesson & Co irt-eduenti eos rot} + sh s 
Seott (W.), Rob Roy, condensec... sae “ «Henry Holt & Co 100 art-education W ec nol vy 11 lly 
Sellar (Prof. W. T.', Roman Poets of the Augustan Age: Virgil. Macmillan & Co the 2 falso 
. Anglo-Saxon Reader : “e “ 3.00 . ‘ : 
Sa M.), Fntwickelungsgang der Gradmessungs-A1 beiten, swd .(L. W. Selimidt “i , lorer-artist Thom — nin) } ‘ i 
Trbune (Index for 1876, swd i Sie , New York 5) . Phe explorer-artist, Mi ‘ las Moran, | OS PPOOEESe Ue, ih M rs 
pereau (G.), Dieti aire iversel des LittCratures, Parts 2, 5, swd : ar a , ee ‘ hci 
Vapereau (G.), Dictionnaire Universel des Littératures, Parts 2, 5, we eeeret L. Prang & Co., a series of fifteen of his wate | stud 
Wright (C.), Philosophical Discussions. . AY 3 ... Henry Holt & Co 50 simile. The set is colleeted ina | rge portfol ind has a 
The Yellowstone National Park, and the mountain regions of sof 
Fine A rts Idaho, Nevada, Colorado, and Utah.” The text is weil w 
4 We , , " 
Havden, the geologist and explorer-in-chief of the \ Wwstot : 
———— There can be no doubt that this work of Mr. Moran's was wi doing, and 


| URING the latter half of the past year the new French jeurnal L’Ary, | worth doing so well ; and it is especially to b mmended that Mr. Ps 
has made a steady advance in the variety and brilliancy of its reading | Was willing to undertake so costly an enterprise, t] pving of such w 
portion. Delightful articles by About, Francisque Sareey, Burty, and P, | colors as these being one of the things that lithography indeniably fitted 
G, Hamerton have by turns entertained the readers of the later numbers, | to effect, and, indeed, its chief reason existence. Having seen several 
and it would be hard to find a French serial containing more bright and | of the original aquarelles prepared 
witty thoughts or shrewder criticism. In the matter of illustrations, since | tify to the remarkable accuracy of the rendering into chromolithe graphs, 
closing its notices on the Sa/on, L*Art has hada little the air of a function- | an accuracy which we do not think tld hav en surpassed in anv ¢ 
ury out of work, and it can herdly be maintained that the winter numbers | try. Concerning Mr. M ran’s artisti ialifications, we can che rfully say 
wre in that respect as good as the summer numbers, though the etching by | that we think he is at his best when working on paper instead of on ean- 
Cnauvel after T. Rousseau, ** La Hutte,” is as rich and vital a transcription | Vas The Yellowstone studies present a series of color-effects taken from 
xs the journal has ever published. The little cluster of etchings pur regions confessedly t of the plane of common human exjx 





chased by the editors from among the ‘Pariahs of the Selon,” | and ordingly we do not pretend to judge t! W v wonder how 
as it calls them, contains at least one masterpiece, Desbrosses’ study | scenes described in the text as ideally glorious should generally look 
from the portrait of Hille Bobbe by Franz Hals, in the Suermondt collee- | crude and shocking in the water-colors ; and again, we cannot but be a 
tion, a work just a little inferior in goblin impishness to the ** Hille Bobbe” | little surprised to find the bold t to say viol le of color 


of our own Museum, but inferior to that only. In running the eye over | used for the topographic curiosities of e Yellowstone adopted after 
the half-year’s work of 1’ Art we often find the youthful love of iconoclasm | wards, with not mu h chastisement, for subjects like the mountain of 
which we have been taught to look for since the key-note was struck in the | the Holy Cross and other scenes more or less out of fairyland. We humbly 





first numbers. Couture (vol. vi., page 189) is classed with those prodigies | confess, however, that the only way t6 judge these views perfectly would 
who have made a single hit and been dead ever since ; and Cabanel (vi., | be to get a camping outfit, gointo the West, and successively put a mule at 


‘ +f 

221) is overwhelmed with scorn for his figure of the ‘‘Shulamite.” a enti- | every one of the summits, passes, and natural beivederes from which the 
‘. . , - , 

cism, by the way, which would come in rather better were it not apropos of | startling results we see were obtained, Of the pictures before us we es 


the plate of the ‘*Shulamite” prepared for L’Arf‘s rival, the Gazette | cially like the ** Tower Falls,” and, for its sky, the ** Head of the Yellow 
des Beaux-Arts. Hardly any notice is accorded to the Philadelphia | stone.” In the ** Valley of Babbling Water” and the ** Great Fails « 
Exposition, and no explanation is made of the unique absence there | Snake River” the artist has obviously let his hand become too heavy. The 
of the marked men of a single nation—the French. But American | boldness and facility of the drawing are really impressive. The artist of 


{ 


} 


affairs are not quite neglected, and there is a long, wandering article | an exploring party, it is evident, cannot dawdle over his task ; when he 
on American painting, apparently written in 1867—the vear, as we | comes home he must do one of two things : he must work up photograp! 
remember, in which Mr. Tuckerman’s * Book of the Artists’ ap- | a process which inevitably produces deal, coaly-looking pietar rh 


peared —in which Stuart, Huntington, and Hicks are arranged in | must give broad, spirite | resalts, with his sketches for the base. The lattes 
the most curious perspective, to say nothing of the misspelling of every | process is the best, and we must not complain too much of the perpetual 


ie pine-tree in works done under such difficulty and 





other name. It seems odd to the American reader to be obliged to | Turner sky and Cal: 
go to French contributors like Victor Renaud (who mentions Bartlett, | with so much enterprise. On the whole,-the untravelled world is under 
] not all live to see 


ndgman, | vast obligation for th vivid reports of regions we sha 


| 
° } 


Knight, ete.) for the purpose of learniag what American artists are really | in any other f 


, 


the sculptor) and Réné Ménard (who gives prominence to 


a] 
I> 
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f Paint in Water-Colors is in and capricious and trying. Messrs. Kappes and Abbey are repre- 

ly ey f | interesting but co ficure-sketches. Mr. Magrath is repeating 

t ited | old mo without the old charm. Mr. Eakins contributes a 

fu t Zither plaver,” strong enough to bear the critical neighborhood of a flash 
und med hn ¢ Spenish aquarélle hung above it. There is a blue and white Meissonier, 

to be t { maak of the Repub n light uniform against a solid sky of azure, 
§ 1 W hanes t ( \ was alm impossible to hang, so agonized were the prayers of the 
lv—a 1 <, who hastened with all their energy to get out of the way of 
{ catching z if | so deadly a neighbor. Another lent picture, a Japanese by Villegas, is 
vn. Mr. 7 a t as terrible a comrade, reducing the sheets around it nearly to gri- 

i n among his perpetual  saile. Mr. Killingworth Johnson has two fairly good pictures in evidence, 
Is two welcome little sketches, not quite unworthy of the painter of ‘The Rival Florists.” The contribu- 
he ji mmunical Mr. S. Col- tion of black and white is small, but shows life. There is great need of 
in gouach and a Lincoln activity on the part of the painters, to sustain by more serious and invent- 
M Ilom Was never more care- ive studies the present good nature and interest of the public. 
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As now practised ir all leading houses, simply. briefly. and 
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with a view to introduction, on receipt of half the retail 
price—namely : 
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Circulars gi giving full descriptive notices of eac ch book of the 
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Rare -ngravinges 
and Etchings: 


Connoisseurs and all Art-lovers are invited to call and ex- 
amine the Superb Collection of Rare Engravings and Etch- 
ings with which the undersigned has returned from 
Europe. It is probably the finest and largest collection ever 
brought into this country. It includes many of the master- 
pieces of the greatest Engravers, such as Diirer, Rembrandt, 
Edelinck, Strange, Raphael Morghen, Toschi, and Mandel. 
The prices will be found very moderate. 

Engravings will be sent on approval, or any infcrmation 
will be willingly given by letter. 

FREDERICK KEPPEL, 
€6 Beekman Street, New York. 

N.B.—A high-class, Rare Engraving 1s a very appropriate 

and ac ceptable Present. 
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Students of the Eastern Question will find abundant light 







on Turkish government and Turkish character in the * His- 
tory of the Cretan Insurrection of 1866-7-8,’ by W. J. Still- 
late U. S. Consul at Canéa, Crete. Price $1 50. 
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